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is for most persons a matter of levels or segments of their total personality. In some
relations the individual may be hard-headed, able to direct his own affairs efficiently,
while in others he may have continued at infantile and childhood levels of reaction,
depending upon wheedling, upon tears, upon threats of violence, upon numerous
other methods which are common to children, but which by the general consensus of
mature and well-balanced adults would be considered undesirable. As a matter of fact,
we have actually come to accept as normal a great deal of this infantile and childish
behavior. This is exemplified in the continued use by women of sexual appeal in
order to win success in business, by the continued use of violence on the part of
fathers in disciplining their children, by the emotional appeals of politics and religion.
It is nowhere better illustrated than in the unchecked power which persons of wealth
or of culturally inherited class status exercise over those around them. It is not un-
common to discover that a man who has followed all the expected patterns of our
economic culture of consistency, responsibility, and objectivity in acquiring wealth
uses his money and its prestige in exploiting his domestic help, his family, his chil-
dren, and his friends."
The rise of self-control The emphasis in modern psychology on deter-
minism of behavior from biological and unconscious motivations is likely
to lead to the belief that the individual can and should do nothing to try
to direct and control his life. There is nothing in our standpoint to sup-
port such a view. The rise of the moral and reflective self consists not
only in developing a "generalized other'* in the form of high ideals and
principles of conduct, but in realizing that one not only has responsibility
for his acts but can in a measure direct the course of activity. It is not to
be gainsaid that biological drives and culture norms do limit the in-
dividual in many ways. There are apparently definite restrictions upon
the extent to which one may sublimate his deeper impulses. And cultural
emphases upon values and attitudes that may be considered irrational put
a great strain on the individual who would reorganize his values in har-
mony with a higher idealism.
Self-control implies the predirection and co-ordination of one's impulses
and acts, particularly as this direction and co-ordination center in some
goal, ideal, or plan. It is characterized by foresight and control, deter-
mined by mature (that is, socialized) consideration of the self in rela-
tion to others. It is thus closely linked up with both freedom .and re-
sponsibility. It implies, therefore, that we can plan our lives in advance.
But this plan must be co-ordinated with our deeper unconscious impulses
and motives and with the requirements of morality outside. The in-
adequacy of the older view lies in its assumption that the unconscious
impulses and motives were animal, base, unworthy, and dangerous: it
was up to us as individuals to repress them completely. Much of Christian
and Judkistic morality was concerned with devices to negate and deny
these biological urges which are. fundamental to man's living. And, when
later we discovered the truer meaning of these urges, there arose in the